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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church, 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 

“it will look for its presence in every field of action. 


It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
end inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, aod will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with. 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 
Tae Bereau contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious wwpics of interest: Salvation from sin, ‘Toe New 

Birtu, Gav Secuud Cowiuy, Kesurrection, Urigin of Evil Vur 

Relativus W tue Heaveuly Caurca, Abuutiou uf Deatu, Con- 

deusativu of Life, elc., @c.—trealed stmetly according to 

Bible evideuces, val develuping Many Lew aud lutleresting 

Couclusivas, ducring Widely [ruin tuuse of the vid Taevloyy. 

All Way Wiss GW Uduerstdud BIBLE COMMUNISM—ils COusticu- 


tional Dasis, aud prospects of success—savuld acqualt 
themselves wits toe counts of the buvk. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Commuity 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pampulet, 10 cents. 


G-@ Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 


Where and What it Js, 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportuons. They own 
456 ucres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post OUttice address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
brancl community located at Walungford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

Tuc memvers of we Community hold among 
their distinguished points of belef, that Jesus 
Christ is oltered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
trom seifisuness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom ot Heaven and 
a periect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place ut the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
und hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For amore full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

Tue Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no maunosaid that aught of the thiggs that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples; “ All 
mine ure thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself logically on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfisi condition of society ; and _ historically 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world tor eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social ‘Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. ; 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 

ted asa true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
tor posts of repr ae aU are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing fora more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
secretary. Ifa personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is 


ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community im sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting ‘ its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 

he following may serve as a condensed formu- 
la of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in yy interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Cemmunity of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Vhe Gommuanity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 


ally on hand, 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 

panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 

carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address UNEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Universal Education. 


In the gospel God has provided a means of 
education—a school, which is not adapted to 
any particular class or any particular age, but 
to every condition of character and circum- 
stance, and to every age, from the child to 
the man of ripe years. There is not only 
none too poor to obtain a scholarship, but 
none too old to enter its class. The grand- 
parent and the grandchild, have one interest 
in its advantages. or this reason, as well 
as for others, it was said, “ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” . We 
must all return back into a position where 
we are in the process of education, of ad- 
vancement. If we watch an infant, we notice 
constant progress and improvement. First 


ful are dropped. But except we be conver- 


children subjects of education, and like them 
improvable, we cannot be saved by the gos- 
pel. 

We hear much said about universal educa- 
tion. It is one of the attempted accomplish- 
ments of this age. But the thing meant is 
not really universal education, because it is 
applied to a single class—to only one tier of 
society—the young. It is universal educa- 
tion in a superficial sense, if we consider the 
whole mass of humanity. We @ink that a 
great advance has been made in the institu- 
tion of common schools; but after all, not 
more than a third part of the whole race, in 
the most civilized countries, is in the process 
of education. The other two parts stand 
still, fixed in their ignorance—their education 
is finished. But the gospel proposes a truly 
universal education; it puts every body to 
school, young and old, and proposes to edu- 
cate nota surface, but the whole mass of 
humanity. The Primitive Church were the 
pioneers in the education reform ; and in re- 
spect to its extension they went far beyond 
the best attempts of this day. They organ- 
ized a system which included all classes and 
all ages in one school of improvement. 
By common consent the period of youth is 
devoted to education, but the rest of life to 
business and execution. This theory of the 


many of them would ever go to school?— 


ted from this idea, and become like little|They would choose their sports, and ramble 


for berries, and grow upas wild as the chil- 
dren of the forest: and the old have no more 
self-control. The moment they get loose, and 
| out from under father and mother, they quit 
school and run after money, which is not a 
more worthy pursuit for our immortal minds 
| than are the fancies of children But the gos- 
pel puts us under a father and mother again 
—under the same paramount influence which 
a little child is under; and this paramount in- 
fluence keeps us at school, and excites an en- 
thusiasm, and awakens a taste for improve- 
ment. Reliance may safely be put on enthu- 
stasm, to crowd any amount of education in- 
to the business of life. Give men an cager 
thirst fur improvement, and then let all their 
temporal affairs go on; they will find oppor 
tunities enough to store their minds with 
truth, and cultivate and adorn their character, 
and educate themselves for a better sphere. 
There are substances, truly porous, which un- 
der common circumstances are still impene- 
trable to water; but when subjected to a pow- 
erful pressure all their pores will fill with 
the fluid. So human life as it exists, is porous 
enough to admit any amount of education if 
there is a sufficient pressure of enthusiasm.— 
Every one has observed a great difference 
between different persons in the same circum- 
stances: and some persons in the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances will find more 





distribution of a man’s time corresponds to 
the common theory of existence, which takes 
into view only the ordinary term of life.— 
Men proceed on the calculation that they 
shall live only about seventy years; and 
twenty-one seems to bea fair proportion to 
devote to education and preparation. At 
that age they enter upon the business and ex- 
ecutive affairs of life. The business which al- 
most universally occupies the maturity and 
prime of life, is making money and acquiring 
the goods that money buys, and providing 
haply for an old age of competence. , This 
theory of existence, and this idea that money 
is the greatest good of life, have together the 
most pervading influence, and they create a 
corresponding theory of education. They 
limit its period, and confine it to youthful 
and immature years. But let us shift our 
theory of existence, and throw open the gates 
of eternity and enter the arena of eternal life, 
and then adopt for the chief good of this eter- 
nal existence, love and the things which sur- 
round love; and we shall have a new theory 
of education, corresponding to the enlarged 
scope of our idea of existence. One whole 
life is but a short period of education and 
preparation for the employment and happi- 
ness of eternity. All of us are babes, in con- 
sideration of the whole scope of our existence. 
The gospel places us on these principles, and 
turns us all back into school for thorough td- 


time for the cultivation of their intellects and 
tastes, than others who have no heart for it, 
whose condition is extremely favorable.— 
The motives of the gospel, and the living 
Spirit of God, can kindle the most burning en 
thusiasm, and impart exhaustless energy. 
The Holy Spirit is the schoolmaster: but 
the example of the Primitive Church shows 
that the schoolmaster employs subordinate 
assistants. Christ’s system of education is 
on the Lancasterian principle of employing 
the scholars in the management and _instruc- 
tion of the school. Pupils who are older 
and have made distinguished attainments, are 
set over the less advanced. All is conducted 
in the presence of the schoolmaster: he has 
a general supervision and makes particular 
interference as he pleases; but he avails him- 
self of the help of monitors as much as possi- 
ble. The Primitive Church had, together 
with the Holy Ghost, apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, and a series of subordinate teachers, 
who were more or less in charge of the inte- 
rests of the church. Those who say the Ho- 
ly Ghost is the only teacher, are despisers of 
the school of Christ. Some say they will be 
taught by the Holy Ghost, but they will not 
be taught bya monitor. They will allow no 
distinction in school ; and they say to another 
“] have no need of thee.” All the members 
of Christ have need of each other; and espe- 


it shows intelligence in its eye; and then it | ucation. 

finds the use of its arm; and next it ereeps;|_ The agencies which the gospel employs 
and every day it achieves some new explvit.| correspond to its proposition of a universal 
At each advance we exult ; and the develop-| education. We perceive in the education of 
ment of its faculties affords us great delight. | the Primitive Church, and in the necessity of 
Through all the stages of childhood we see| the case, that Christ’s plan is not to build 
the same constant growth and enlargement| seminaries and found colleges, and institute 
of ideas, and extension of power. Eras of| those specialties of education which separate 
advance mark all the way. But this is not|the scholars fromthe ordinary business of 
the state of men and women. According to|the world. A large part of the most efficient 
the spirit and theory of life prevailing in the class are necessarily engaged in material oc- 
world, the process of growth and improve-|cupations; and Christ will educate men, not 
ment stops at some indefinite period between | by calling them out of this sphere, but by 
ten and twenty-five years of age. It is con-| crowding educational influences into the midst 
sidered that the education is then finished ;|of the business of the world. The gospel, 
that all the powers of life, of heart and mind | and that alone, supplies the necessary pres- 
as well as of body, have attained their growth} sure. A taste for education and improve- 
and are fixed: and after that, such means Of} ment has to be forced and stimulated. If we 





cially each one has need of those in advance 
of him ia a spiritual education. ‘Those who 
are the most indifferent tu the opportunities 
of imprevement which the association of 
brethren affords, are generally the very ones 
who most need help and instruction; and 
though they say that God is their teacher, it 
is.certain that the same spirit which makes 
them despise those whom God has taught, will 
make them inaccessible to him. 

The idea that childhood and youth is the 
special season of education, when care and 
cultivation are repaid by the fruits: of im- 
provement, but that at a certain age we at- 
tain the maturity of our powers and then the 
profits of culture diminish, is not sustained 
by analogy. It is found that it does an old 
tree as much good to dig about it and prune 








offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 


cultivation as have before been thought use-|should leave children to themselves, how 


it, and bestow care upon it, as it doesa 
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** wourse with mortals? 
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young one. Its increased fruitfulness will re- 
ward the pains of the laborer as much as any 
thing he can do inhis nurseries. The farmer, 
when he has cleared up his land and manured 
it and got it well to bearing, does not say he 
has done; that all the powers of his farm 
are developed, and he shall discontinue the 
process of cultivation; that he shall plant it 
without maanuring, and raise crop after crop 
on its unreplenished resources. No; his la- 
bor never was worth more ; the grateful har- 
vest will more than ever reward the hand of 
good husbandry; and he renews again and 
again the agricultural process. The same 
principle applies to humanity. At a mature 
age there is more life to work upon, and the 
benefits of culture may be expected to be 
greater, even in proportion to the pains, than 
in youth. There is no reason why the old 
should not be every day making new acquisi- 
tions of knowledge and power, learning some 
new motion, or taking a new step in spirit- 
ual science, adding to the value of their life, 
and bearing fruit unto God. Dispel the im- 
aginary boundary of time, and every point 
thus gained is as valuable to them as the suc- 
cessive attainments of childhood. It is the 
continuation of their education for immor- 
tality. 

In speaking of this process, perhaps im- 
provement is a better word than education, 


as it applies to the heart as well as the mind. 


Improvement, then, is the business of young 
and old. 

When a universal education of this kind, 
which includes all humanity, is introduced, 
civilization will accumulate its results three- 
fold at least, and the tace of society will un- 
dergo more rapid revolutions than have ever 
been witnessed. 
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CoMMUNISM THE SoctAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 





Hadean Spiritualism—Answer to a Corres- 
pondent. 





A subscriber writes to us as follows: 
Waukegan, Iu., May 28, 1863. 

Frienvs :—The paper is interesting to us, es- 
pecially the Oneida Journal and all about home 
matters, criticisms, &c. There are frequently ar- 

. ticles that make me want to write to you, but I 
do not get at it. Most frequently I want to crit- 
icise and raise objections; yet knowing that it is 
pleasanter to have our friends agree with us than 
otherwise, I have written nothing. But in read- 
ing your communications as published, I find 
nearly all are letters of approval; so, as variety 
is the spice of life, allow me to write a short criti- 
cism, and in part antagonistic. 

In your No. of May 21st is an article headed 
“Hadean Spiritualism.” It takes the ground 
that spiritual communications are mean and dev- 
iiish ; that “ spirits in that world are not in a con- 
dition to teach us;” that “ persons who are open 
to the influences of the Hadean world, are ‘not 


« only liable to be influenced by the unhealthy 


and diseased atmosphere of that world, but also 
..,# be grossly deluded and imposed upon ;” that 
“the devil and devilish spirits are anxious to get 
‘our attention,” &. 

Now it does not deny the existence of another 
, world, or the existence of spirits in that world, 
but admits it fully, and says “ the powers of dark- 
ness and unbelief of that world are ever ready 
to take advantage of any openness of spirit on 
our part, through the fellowship of heart we may 
have had with friends who have gone thither, 

* and to impose upon and delude us.” 


Now are these facts, or are they fancies? I 


thipk your society are digging deep for facts ; you 


. @o not want to be deceived, nor to deceive one 
‘another. Is it a fact that God suffers the devilish 
spirits to return and mislead us, whilst the good 
spirits are all restrained, and not allowed inter- 

If such were the fact, I 

‘ ghould inquire why? But I contend it is not 


-* ghe fact. He created all, the just and the unjust, 


and sends his rain and sunshine on all alike, and 
allows all to communicate in this world and the 
next alike. 

More than nine tenths of the world have ever 
been and now are, incapable of getting commu- 
‘nications from spirits out of the flesh; conse- 


quently these mediums of communication were] 
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always in the minority, and have been subject to 
great wrongs and persecutions from the majority. 
They have been called witches, wizards, devils. 
All manner of crimes have been ascribed to them. 
At times, and in certain ages of the world, all the 
casualties that befell communities, were laid to the 
charge of some person accused of and supposed 
to have communion with spirits; and they have 
been persecuted even unto death. Saul, king of 
Israel, destroyed all that had familiar spirits; 
and when his own acknowledged prophets could 
not answer him, he sought and found one of those 
poor women, whom he had hunted and tried to 
exterminate ; and she called up the spirit of Sam- 
uel (not a devilish spirit), and he told Saul exactly 
what would come to pass. 

And further, this medium was not a bad wo- 
man, for she killed her calf and baked bread for 
Saul her mortal enemy, who, as she then knew 
by what Samuel had said, was shorn of his pow- 
er. Mediums are not necessarily good, or smart. 
Balaam was a medium, who frequently talked 
with the messengers of God; but his ass was the 
better medium, and saw the angel first, when the 
Lord opened the eyes of Balaam so as to enable 
him to see the angel also. The Bible testifies to 
the mediumship of the prophets. All the books 
of Moses, Paul’s works, as well as the evangel- 
ists, testify of spirit communion. Paul says, 
there is a natural body and there is a spiritual 
body; and this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must put on immortality. 
St. John the Revelator was a great medium, and 
his testimony was, “I John saw these things and 
heard them. And when I had heard and seen, I 
fell down to worship before the feet of the angel 
which showed me these things. Then saith he 
unto me, see thou do it not, for I am thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and of 
them that keep the sayings of this book ; worship 
God.” 

Where is the devil, and what is there devilish 
in all these cases? and why accuse the mediums 
of this age? The world condemns Communists, 
as this article condemns Spiritualists. 

Yours, 

The questions which are propounded in the 
above are important and deserve candid con- 
sideration. Before proceeding to an- 
swer our correspondent, however, we will 
correct his statements in one particular. He 
says that our article on “ Hadean Spiritual- 
ism” “takes the ground that spiritual com- 
munications are mean and devilish.” That 
this is not so, an examination of the article 
will abundantly show any one. “Spiritual 
communications” are not necessarily ‘“ mean 
and devilish.” The character of the commu- 
nication depends on the character of the 
spirit which communicates. If the commu- 
nicating spirit is a devil, it matters not 
whether it presents itself as a devil or as an 
“ angel of light,” its communication and _ its 
magnetism will be essentially devilish and 
mean. But communication with Christ and 
the Primitive Church is certainly “ spiritual 
communication,” and as certainly is not 
“ mean or devilish,” and is not condemned 
nor discouraged by our article. What we 
condemn is false spiritualism—seeking un- 
authorized communication and _ fellowship 
with the Hadean world and the promiscuous 
dead. Wesay that spirits in that world 
are not in a condition to teach us, and lead us 
forward toward the resurrection and to a 
deeper knowledge of God. . We say that 
persons who thus seek communication with 
that world are liable to be grossly deluded 
and imposed upon ; that the powers of dark- 
ness and unbelief of that world are ever 
ready to take advantage of any openness of 
spirit on our part, through the fellowship of 
heart we may have had with friends who 
have gone thither, and to impose upon and de- 
lude us. In other words, persons who seek 
communication with the spirits of the dead, and 
suppese they are receiving communications 
from and having fellowship with friends in 
that world, are very likely to be deceived, and 
te be in reality ia communication and fellow- 
ship with devils and impostors. That these 
are not “ fancies” but statements of fact, we 
fully believe and trust to be able to show. 

1. The only chart of the spiritual world, 
bearing evidences of divine authorship, which 
we have, is the Bible. This chart represents 
that world as divided into two departments: 
1. Hades, the place of departed spirits; 2. 


J. G. 





the Heaven of the Resurrection. Into the| 


former Christ passed when he died on the 
cross; he entered the latter when he rose 
from the dead and was “received up into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of God.” 
Into Hades, the spirits of the dead, both the 
righteous and the wicked, have all passed ; 
into the Heaven or world of the Resurrection, 
none have gone who have not obtained the 
resurrection from the, dead by union with 
Christ. This distinction is plainly taught in 
the Bible, and is the basis of all intelligent 
and satisfactory conception of the spiritual 
world. We will not here fortify our state- 
ment by quoting all the Bible evidence on 
this point, but simply refer our correspond- 
ent, and our readers generally, to a faithful 
examination of Scripture for themselves. 


2. The Bible-Chart of the spiritual world 
plainly shows that at the “Second Coming of 
Christ, “ immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem,” A. D. 70, there was a resurrec- 
tion of all the righteous spirits in Hades of 
the previous dispensations, together with all 
the living believers of the Primitive Church, 
in this world, into the angelic heaven which 
Christ entered at his ascension. ‘Two things 
follow from this great event: 1. The spir- 
its left in Hades at that time were wicked 
spirits, who had not only refused salvation, 
but were children of the “wicked one.” 2. 
All true believers in the resurrection gospel 
of Christ, were removed from this world at 
that time, and the church which remained 
and claimed to be the church of Christ, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, was an apostate 
church. 

3. This world from A. D. 70. to A. D. 
1834, was without a true representative of 
the gospel of Christ. The so-called Christ- 
ianity of that period, was a false Christianity. 
In its best aspects it was only on a par with 
the Judaism of the previous age. Its distin- 
guishing characteristic was legality, and in its 
development it has been used by Christ in 
giving the Gentile world a legal education, 
and developing a legal righteousness, as the 
Mosaic religion was used for a similar pur- 
pose in the case of the Jews. It did not make 
its subjects Christians in the true senseof the 
term. It did not teach them the gospel of 
Holiness and the Cross of Christ. It denied 
the fact of the Second Coming and the first 
resurrection, A. D. 70. It falsified the Bible 
views of the spiritual world and the state of 
the dead. Consequently all who died under 
its influence and education, whatever may 
have been the hights of their spiritual expe- 
rience, still came short of an apprehension of 
full salvation by Christ. And of all the mil- 
lions who passed into Hades during that long 
period, the subjects of the educational and 
and spiritual influences of this Christianity, 
however false it may have been, formed the 
best class. In 1834 the Primitive Gospel of 
Salvation from Sin, the Resurrection, and the 
Second Coming of Christ was re-developed in 
this world, and it is now the standard of 
righteousnéss, of judgment, and of spiritual 
communication. It stands as an advance up- 
on all the religious experience of the past 
1800 years.. Of its subjects, some, during 
the past twenty-nine years have passed into 
Hades, and now undoubtedly form a nucleus, 
of the Primitive faith in that world, to which 
all the righteous, truth-loving souls of that 
world will unite. 

From these premises we naturally and 
rationally come to the conclusion that spirits 
of the Hadean world are not in a condition 
or qualified to teach this world, and lead it 
forward to the resurrection. The unclean 
and wicked spirits who were left in that world 
at the first resurrection, and who are reserved 
for the wrath of the final judgment, are cer- 
tainly not thus qualified. The subjects of 
the legal Christianity of the past 1800 years, 
who have gone into that world with no appre- 
hension of the resurrection gospel are plainly 
not in a condition to teach us who have that 
gospel, and through it have our hearts 
Gpened to the resurrection world, and can re- 
ceive its inspiration and teaching. And of the. 





few believers in that gospel who have gone 
thither, we may reasonably assume that 
they are not in advance of the living believers, 
and have no other sources of knowledge than 
such as are open to the living, viz., Christ and 
the Primitive Church. And if they are in 
advance of us, we may be sure that, they 
would seek communication with us in a legit- 
imate way, through Christ and thé Primitive 
Church, and not in a promiscuous and unau- 
thorized way by Hadean and vague channels. 
They can certainly teach us no more than Christ 
and Paul and the Primitive Church can.teach 
us, or than they have taught us: and though 
an angel or spirit from the highest heaven of 
Hades preach any other gospel, than: that 
which Paul preached, which is the gospel of 
Salvation and the Resurrection by Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, LET HIM BE ACCURSED. 

Furthermore, that the spirits in Hades are 
not in advance of living believers may be 
shown by Hebrews 11. Paul in that chap- 
ter recounts the deeds of the taith-heroes of 
the previous ages, who had then passed into 
Hades, men and women of whom he says 
“the world was not worthy.” Standing in 
the full light of the gospel of Christ and 
looking back on prophet and patriarch, king 
and lawgiver, who were resting trom their 
earthly labors, he sums up his testimony con- 
cerning them thus: “And these all, having 
obtained a good report through tuith, re- 
ceived not the promise: God having pro- 
vided some better thing FoR us, that they with- 
out us SHOULD NOT BE MADE PERFECT.” If 
this was true of the faith-heroes of the Jew- 
ish and Patriarchal dispensations, previous to 
the first resurrection, are we not justified in 
assuming that a similar fact obtains in refer- 
enve to those who have died in hope of salva 
tion during the Gentile dispensation—the 
Luthers, Melancthons, Wesleys, -W hittields, 
Brainards, ‘Taylors, Edwardses, the Puritan 
Fathers, all who have sought for heaven and 
Christ, groping however ignorantly, it hon- 
estly and heroically, during the past 1800 
years—that these all having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the prom- 
ise, God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be 
made perfect? We do not believe that they 
received the original, Primitive Gospel of 
Holiness and the Resurrection, in Hades, be- 
fore it was preached here in 1834. We do 
not believe that they have “progressed” so 
fur that they are able to teach the world a 
better salvation or better civilization, from 
their Hadean prison-house, than it is re- 
ceiving from the Primitive Church through 
living believers. ‘The inspired forces of 
world-movement, the scientific develop- 
ments of the age, the aspirations of human- 
ity towards a higher and better life, the 
throes of revolution that are breaking in 
pieces the barbarisms of the past, and sum- 
moning the world to the final judgment, 
do not come from the Hadean world—from 
those who “sleep in the dust of the earth.” 
They come down upon us from the living 
world of the Resurrection, 

That the dead are not fitted to be our 
teachers and leaders, would plainly appear 
from modern Hadean Spiritualism itself,grant- 
ing it is what it purports to be—communica 
tion with departed spirits. Among the vast 
multitude of communications that have been 
published, as having been received from that 
world, how much is there that this world ig 
the better or wiser for having read or heard4 
Who can put his finger on an original sen- 
tence which has been “rapped” out from 
that world, by any living medium, that has 
made a human soul better or brought it 
nearer to Christ; that has revealed a truth 
in regard to man’s salvation, that was not 
known before? We have never seen one. 
We doubt if one has been written. 

Passing over the great mass of contemipo- 
rary mediums and seekers after the dead, 
take Swedenborg, one of the most reliable 
and philosophical of Hadean sight-scers and 
reporters, the most voluminous of al] He 
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dean teachers. Has he taught us a better 
gospel than Paul, whuse authority he reject- 
ed, and whose writings he threw out of his 
Bible? Is he not notoriously by the words 
of Christ an impostor and teacher of false- 
hood? His doctrine of the Second Coming 
stultifies the solemn oath of Christ; his doc- 
trine of the resurrection is a virtual denial 
of the resurrection ;* his doctrine of the God- 
head is unsatisfactory and contrary to the 
clearest teaching of the Bible, and in effect 
denies not only the divinity but the existence 
of Christ as described in the New Testament; 
his view of Christian experience is not essen- 
tially different from that of the legal church- 
es; he does not teach salvation from sin, 
which is the core of the gospel of Christ—on 
the contrary, the inmost heavens which he 
gaw were subject to a measure of sin and suf- 
fering, and the experience of the highest an- 
gel which he saw was only asublimated form 
of the “ Christian Experience” current in 
this world under the 7th of Romans dispen- 
sation—an alternation of sinning and repent- 
ing, happiness and sadness; he teaches that 
exclusive marriage, essentially the same as 
practiced in this world, exists in heaven, and 
thus directly contradicts Christ’s words in 
Matt. 22: 30. If the revelations which Swe- 
denborg received from Hades in regard to 
these central facts of human interest and _his- 
tory, are the standard of the highest wisdom 
of that world, then we are abundantly justi- 
fied in pronouncing the spirits of that world 
unfit to teach us. We care not how much 
wisdom, or morality, or beauty such revela- 
tions may be clothed with, their claim to be 
the truth of Christ and of God is worth- 


‘less. And the revelations of Hadean spirits 
through later mediums, are no better, as far 


as we have seen, than thuse of Swedenborg. 
To be continued. 





LATE NEWS. 








The War. 

Matters at Vicksburg and Port Hudson contin- 
ue about as they have been since their investment 
by the Union forces; the only difference being 
that the lines of the Union armies, it is said, are 
drawing closer and closer to the Rebel works, 
with a fair prospect of ultimate success. On the 
other hand, the reports are that the Rebel Gen- 
eral Johnston is being largely reinforced, and is 
about to make an attack upon the rear of Gen. 
Grant’s army. 

At Milliken’s Bend, on the Mississippi above 
Vicksburg, on the 7th instant, the Rebels, in con- 
siderable force under Ben. McCulloch, attacked 
the Union forces, consisting of three negro regi- 
ments and one regiment of white soldiers, with 
great fury and at first drove them, the negroes 
breaking and running. But after the negroes 
learned that the Rebels gave no quarter to such 
of their number as fell into their hands, they ral- 
lied and fought with the greatest desperation, re- 
pulsing the Rebels with great loss. 

Several cavalry fights and skirmishes have 
taken place of late in the Departments of Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Virginia, with the advantage 
resting, it is said, on the Union side. Near Rap- 
pahannock station in Virginia, on the 9th instant, 
@ great cavalry fight took place between the 
Union cavalry under Gen. Pleasanton and the 
Bebels under Gen. Stuart. The Rebels are re- 
ported to have numbered 12,000 and the Union 
forces some 9,000. The Unionists crossed the 
Rappahannock and attacked the Rebels, driving 
them after a severe fight several miles towards 
Culpepper Court House, when the Rebels being 
strongly reinforced, Gen. Pleasanton withdrew 
his forces across the river, taking with him sev- 
eral hundred prisoners. The losses were heavy 
on both sides. The Rebels admit a loss of 50 
killed, 200 wounded, and 500 prisoners. The 
Union loss we have not ascertained. The loss in 
horses on both sides was particularly great. 

Within the last few days the Rebels under Gen. 
Lee have crossed the Rappahannock, and are now 
advancing northward. It is not known whether 
Lee intends attacking Hooker and in case of de- 
feating him, investing Washington, or whether 
he will push for Pennsylvania directly, via the 
Shenandoah valley. Present appearances in- 
dicate that the latter will be his course, as a large 
Rebel force has already reached the neighbor- 
hood of Hagerstown and Greencastle. The 
Union forces have been driven out of the Shen- 
andoah Valley and from Martinsburg, and have 
fallen back to Harper’s Ferry. Rumors are rife 
of disasters in that quarter to the Unionists, and 





the capital of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, is evi- 
dently in great danger. In view of the invasion 
of the Free States, the President has issued a 
Proclamation, calling out 100,000 militia to serve 
for six months, from the States of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio, to be ap- 
portioned es follows: Pennsylvania, 50,000; Ohio, 
30,000; Maryland, 10,000; West Virginia, 10,000. 
The latest intelligence is that he has also called 
for 20,000 men from this State, to be raised and 
sent on immediately. Gov. Curtin of Penn. is 
making extraordinary exertions to raise troops to 
defend that State, as he cannot obtain troops from 
the Government. Gen. Hooker’s army is follow- 
ing up Lee’s army closely, and a great battle is im- 
minent. The Rebels are said to be 90,000 strong. 
Much excitement is occasioned by this move of 
the Rebels, although it has long been anticipated 
by many. 

Resisting the Draft. 

‘There are indications that the coming draft 
will be forcibly resisted in some parts of the coun- 
try, as the enrollment has already been seriously 
interfered with in several places. This has been 
the case in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin. In Ohio in one or two instances the 
enrolling officers have been fired at from ambus- 
cades while doing their duty, and in Indiana, in 
one case, the marshal and enrolling oflicer were 
shot. In this latter case a number of arrests have 
been made of parties engaged in the disturbance. 
Much excitemant has been occasioned in many 
places in consequence of this state of things. 


From Mexico. 

By the last accounts from Mexico, it appears 
that the capture of Puebla by the French was 
a rather barren victory, as the small arms were 
destroyed, and the cannon captured, numbering 
some 280 pieces, were all spiked and carriages bro- 
ken, and the prisoners, the number of whom was 
officially set down at 12,000, bythe French, have 
many of them escaped. Among those who es- 
caped were Gen. Ortega, and several other general 
otticers. Previous to the surrender, Gen. Ortega 
disbanded his army, and advised them to gather 
again at the Capitol. By this means the fruits of 
victory were wrested in a measure from the 
French. The Mexicans appear to be as deter- 
mined as ever to resist the advance of the French. 
Indeed they have manifested a very heroic, man- 
ly and self-sacrificing spirit from the very first, 
and their character for bravery and skill has risen 
very much in the estimation of the world. 


United States of Colombia. 

A late arrival from Panama brings news from 
their newly redrganized Republic. ‘Che National 
Convention was closed on the 19th, 

The Federal Constitution was sanctioned on 
the 13th. 

It is said to be liberal in its tenor, granting full 
individual protection to life, speech and writing. 

Gen. Mosquera has been named Provisional 
President until the 1st of April, 1864, when the 
President elected during the present year by the 
people will take his seat. 

During the existence of the Provisional Presi- 
dency there will be no fixed capital, Gen. Mos- 
quera having the power to move it where he 
pleases. On the ist inst. he was to leave Rio- 
Negro for the Carca to assemble the Legislature 
of that State. 

Matters among the Mormons. 

An army officer, who has just arrived in Chi- 
cago from Salt Lake City, gives the 7ribune some 
intelligence as to matters in and around Salt 
Lake. He believes that the great mass of the 
Mormons are disloyal, having no sympathy with 
the Federal government, but are genérally ready 
to aid its enemies, directly or remotely, even 
though those enemies be the most barbarous 
tribes of Indians. 

The Zridune’s informant was in the famous 
Bear River fight, with General Connor, which oc- 
curred on the 29th of January, and also in the 
later engagement at Spanish Fork, under Col. 
Evans, of the Second California cavalry. In each 
of those battles it became evident to our troops 
engaged that their savage foes had received valu- 
able assistance, in several ways, from the Mor- 
mons at Salt Lake. There is little doubt that a 
short time previous to the last-named fight the 
Utah Indians (who had been committing depre- 
dations on the mails west of Salt Lake) had been 
notified by some of their Mormon friends that 
Colonel Evans was about to start on an expedi- 
tion against them. 

The Mormons, however, are quite careful to 
give but very little expression to their treasonable 
sentiments, being restrained by a wholesome fear 
of federal bayonets and bullets. The officer esti- 
mates the entire number of Mormons capable of 
bearing arms in Utah at not over six thousand, 
although the territory has a population of at least 
eighty thousand souls.—Hevening Post. 

—C. L. Vallandigham, who was arrested and 
tried for treasonable speech in Ohio, was sentenced 


to be confined in Fort Warren till the end of the 
war. This sentence wasmodified by the Presi- 
dent, and he was sent South beyond the Federal 
lines. He has since been nominated for Governor 
of Ohio by the portion of the Democratic party of 
that State that is opposed to the war. 

—The Springfield Republican says that Rev. Dr 
Hitchcock, of Amherst College, the eminent geol- 
ogist, is very ill, and not expected to live. 

—Capt. J. H. Speke, the discoverer of the sour- 
ces of the Nile, belongs to the forty-sixth Bengal 
Native Infantry of the British Service. He is 
about forty years of age, six feet in stature, and 
possesses great bodily strength. He is the son of 
Mr. W. Speke, of Jordans, near Ilminster, Somer- 
setshire, England. The Captain belongs to an 
ancient Devonshire family, who, in the time of 
Henry II, spelt their name Espek. 

——— ee 
—Among the announcements of new books, we 








notice an illustrated volume on “ Green-Houses, 
Conservatories, Conservatory, Parlor and Garden | 
Plants,” &c., by Edward 8. Rand, Jr., a well-! 
known contributor to leading periodicals and a | 
successful cultivator of exotics. It is to be a 
complete work for the amateur as well as for the | 
most experienced florist. It will soon be pub- | 
lished by J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston. 
—It is stated by the Chicago papers, that influ- | 
ential parties are to commence the publication in | 
that city, of a first class literary weekly journal, 
to be called “ Zhe Spirit of the West.” 
—The first number of the Victoria Magazine, 
printed by women’s labor, “at Miss Faithful’s | 
office,” has appeared in London. . | 
oem 

Spiritual Fecundation. | 


Paragraphs from an unpublished Discourse. 





The fecundation of plants is a good illus- | 
tration of spiritual operations. There is 
something mysterious in the working of the 
principle that “a little leaven leaveneth the | 
whole lump :” an unseen element in the spir- | 
itual atmosphere will breed misery bounti- | 
fully. Persons in certain stages of experi- | 
ence can scarcely touch the world without | 
being impregnated with evil. But all this) 
need not seem wonderful to us if we consider | 
the philosophy of the matter, and just notice | 
how plants are fertilized. They are made 
fruitful—the seed is perfected and renewed 
by an insignificant powder—pollen—which 
is scattered through the air. Very import- 
ant, palpable things result from certain unseen 
combinations of elements that are prepared 
for one another. It is only waen the recep- 
tive faculty of plants is in a particular state 
of susceptibility that it is fertilized—that 
this important operation takes place. One 
plant is not susceptible to the pollen of a 
different species of plants. But there is a 
susceptibility to different varieties of the same | 
species—to different changes and crossings. 
All this is just as wonderful—just as mys- 
terious as what we see takes place in our 
spirits. Our spirits we may call a congeries 
of plants with receptivities and impressibili- 
ties ; and it only requires the slightest infu- 
sion of some kind of pollen, that we are pre- 
pared fur, to produce important effects in us. 
If our spirits are open and susceptible to 
worldly influences and false combinations— 
such combinations are sure to take place. 
The pollen of the devil’s spirit is all the time 
floating in the spiritual atmosphere, and if 
there are any flowers of that breed or spe- 
cies open in us, they are certain to be fer- 
tilized. 

This is the true theory of all infection.— 
Two things are required to carry on an in- 
fection. It requires a pollen pervading the 
atmosphere and a susceptibility in the indi- 
vidual. Infection and contagion are the same 
thing in essence, as fecundation in botany. 

This philosophy also illustrates the impreg- 
nation of good. The subtile messengers of 
good as well as evil, are flying about, and 
where susceptibilities are prepared, they fer- 
tilize our spirits, beget themselves in us, and 
change our characters. 

Now, I accept Christ as a Savior, both in 
the department of good and in the depart- 
ment of evil. I look to him as the male 
plant of my spirit. 1 expect him to fertilize 
it. Ilook to Christ for help to present a 








true spirit .of susceptibility, that I may be a 


right and sensitive flower to his influence. 
But this is not enough. J accept Christ alse 
as a disinfecter, as a preventer of contagion, 
as a protector—not only as “a glory in the 
midst,” but as “a wall of fire round about ;” 
not only to fertilize me with goodness and 
truth, but to protect me from all infection 
with the pollen of the devil, the poisonous 
I believe he can pro- 
tect me, and I accept him as a Savior in this 
I look for a development of bis 


influences of unbelief. 


respect. 
spirit among us that will disperse, precipi- 
tate and consume the infusions of Satan ; 
that will close up our susceptibilites to evil 
by taking possession of them, filling ther 
with good, and leaving no place for the im 
pregnating influences of Satan. 

This state of impressibility to Satan—al. 
lowing our spirits to be set going in this pro- 
cess of fecundation by diabolical spirits, is a 
state of whoredom. Paul says, “I have es 
poused you unto one husband, Christ ;” and 
we have no business to be impregnated by 
any other spirit. We may be sure that 
Christ will be glad to have us entirely to 
himself, and stop this process of fornication, 

The fecundation of plants, reproduction 
in animals, infection, chemicial combinations 
and spiritual combinations, may be consid. 
ered as all belonging to the same science; and 
by thoroughly understanding the principles 
that govern one we may understand the 
whole. 

We should accept Christ as able to fertilize 
us, fill us, and make us entirely female and 
receptive to himself. And after having done 
this he is able to make us masculine toward 
all exterior things, so that we shall not re- 
ceive pollen and become impregnated with 
eyery thing that goes on around us, but on 
the one hand receive the pollen of Christ,. 
and on the other hand distribute pollen and 
impregnate others. The whole church can 
come into a state where they will not be af. 
fected by the world, but affect it—be 
“savor of life unto life.’ Paul had the 
power of receiving good, and affecting others 
with good, and also the disinfecting power of 
Christ. He says, “'Thanks be unto God who 
always causeth us to triumph in Christ and 
maketh manifest the savor of his knowledge 
by us in every place. For we are unto God 
a sweet savor of Christ, in them that are 
saved, and in them that perish: to the one 
we are the savor of death unto death; and to 
the other the savor of life unto life.’ He 
was charged with magnetic power that made 
him fertilize all good,and kill all evil wherevez 
he was. 

All our susceptibilities to evil, when they 
are modified by atrue brokenness of heart, 
and atrue understanding of our nature, .be- 
come open mouths to Christ, and cry our 
for salvation and deliverance. Instead of 
rejoicing in the impregnating influences of 
Satan, they shudder at him and retreat to 
Christ. 

———— eo oe 

REMARKABLE BrsiicaAL Manuscripts.—The 
Russian Government has, says the London 
Atheneum, purchased, for the sum of one’ hun- 
dred thousand silver roubles, the celebrated col- 
lection of Caraitic manuscripts of the learned 
collector, Abraham Firkowitch. After the co}- 
lection had been duly examined by different. 
savants, and pronounced to be highly important 
for the criticism of the text of the Holy Scrip 
tures for the palwograpy and chronology ip 
general, and for the history of Southern Russis 
in particular, it was delivered as property to the 
public Imperial Library. The Caraitic scholar, 
Abraham Firkowitch, has devoted, we hear, 
thirty years of his life to the acquisition of these 
rare manuscripts. As early as 1830, during hie 
stay in Constantinople, he succeeded in. finding 
some valuable Hebrew codices. This seems to 
have given him the impulse for his untiring ex- 
ertions in this field. He sacrificed his fortune 
in the search for rare and old manuscripts; bore 
without murmuring long separations fror his 
family; subjected himself to all sorts of prive- 
tions, and often endangered his life. Mr. Firko- 
witch has traveled through and explored the 
Crimea and the Caucasus in all directions be 
has lived for months in church-yards and_ burial 
places, to study and copy old inscriptions; he 





There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 
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The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 
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das penetrated into synagogues and other likely 
places, where the Jews used to hide books on 
sudden attacks or invasions from the enemy; he 
never wearied of the struggle with fanaticism 
and barbarity. Thus he succeeded in collecting 
one hundred and twenty-four Hebrew original 
copies of the Old Testament, which are older 
than all other Hebrew codices in any of the 
libraries of Europe. Twenty-five of the manu- 
acripts in Mr. Firkowitch’s collection were writ- 
ten before the ninth, and twenty before the tenth 
century. Five ofthe manuscripts on leather are 
maintained to be the oldest of all documents on 
the Scriptures hitherto discovered. The collec- 
tion consists of 47 rolls of the Pentateuch, on 
leather and parchment; 77 codices of Holy 
Scriptures; 33 translations in different languages 
272 works of Caraitic authors; 523 works of 
Rabbinist authors; 250 miscellaneous letters 
and articles: 722 inscriptions; 309 documents 
regarding the history of the Caraim in Western 
Russia, and 300 old plans of different Russian 
wowns. 
epee 


The Wondrous Well. 


Came North, and South, and East, and West, 
Four sages to a mountain crest. 


Each vowed to search the wide world round, 
Until the Wondrous Well be found. 


And here, as simple shepherds tell, 
Lies clear and deep the Wondrous Well. 


Before the crag they made their seat, 
The polished water at their feet. 
Said one, “ This well is small and mean, 
Too petty for a village green.” 
Another said, “ So smooth and dumb, 
From earth’s deep center can it come ?” 
The Third, “ This water seems not rare, 
Not even bright, but pale as air.” 
The Fourth, “ A fane I looked to see; 
Where the true well is, that must be.” 
They rose and left the mountain crest, 
One North, one South, one Kast, one West. 
Through many seas and deserts wide, 
They wandered, thirsting, till they died. 
The shepherds by the mountain dwell, 
And dip their pitchers in the Wondrous Well. 
epee 
The Recent Geographical Discoveries in 
Africa. 





At the annual mecting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society in London on the 25th ult., Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison in his address gave a narrative 
of the recent discovery of the sources of the 
Nile, by Captain Speke and Captain Grant, com- 
piled from their journals, just received. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the address give an interest- 
ing view of the discoveries made by these ex- 
plorers, and of the journey of Speke: 


Whatever may be in store as to future discov- 
eries, let us, in the meantime, dwell with delight 
on the grand achievement of Speke and Grant, 
who, by traversing a region never previously ap- 
proached by any civilized person, have solved 
the problem of uges, and have determined that 
the great fresh water lake Victoria Nyanza, whose 
southern watershed extends to nearly four de- 
grees south of the equator, is the reservoir from 
which the sacred Bahrel Abiad, or White Nile, 
mainly descends to Gondokoro, and thence to 
Khartum into Egypt. In tracing the outline of 
Speke’s recent discoveries, 1 may shortly recap- 
itulate the nature of the problem that was pre- 
sented to him when he started on the expedition. 
His previous journey (at right angles to the route 
jointly traveled by Burton and himself to the 
fanganika lake, and undertaken while Burton 
lay sick at Kazeh) led him into a land where the 
waters flowed northward, and finally to the 
shores of a fresh water sea called the Nyanza, of 
great reputed extent. The lake was bounded to 
the right by the country of the warlike Masia 
race, through which no traveller can now make 
way, and to the left, but at some distance north 
of where Speke then was, by an important king- 
dom called Uganda. Speke’s furthest point lay, 
by astronomical observations, about four hun- 
dred and eighty geographical miles south of Gon- 
dokoro, the uppermost well known point on the 
White Nile, though the exploration of occasion- 
al travelers and ivory dealers, as Peney, Dr. 
Bone and Miani, had reduced the distance be- 
tween the nearest points then known to white 
men to four hundred miles. The assertions of 
travelled Arabs convinced Speke that the outlet 
of the lake lay far away in the north, and that 
it gave birth to the parent stream of the White 
Nile. His present journey was made to ascer- 
tain the truth of this previous information.— 
Speke’s main difficulty was presumed to lie in 
obtaining the good will of the powerful chief of 
Uganda, and of such other native potentates as 
might otherwise block his way; but no great 
trouble was anticipated in reaching the lake dis- 
trict.a second time. Our travelers started from 
the East African Coast on the 1st of October, 
1860; but the commencement of their journey 
was most inauspicious. Eastern Africa was 
parched with drouth, and its tribes were mostly 
at war, partly owing to disputed successions to 
chieftainship, and partly in consequence of famine. 





The result was that they only reached Kazah after 
great delays and anxiety, and consequent illness. 
he next intelligence was dated September 30, 
1861, near Kazeh, and told a most cheering tale. 
The travelers were again on the advance, with a 
sufficient attendence of porters and interpreters, 
and were hopeful of success. More than a year 
then ensued without a particle of news, when 
the joyful information before alluded to reached 
England by telegram. There is a short break in 
our knowledge of their nape poe in the mean 
time, for Speke sent a quire of papers by way of 
Zanzibar which have never reached the society. 
His present reports contain a consecutive narra- 
tive of the latter, and the principal part of his 
journey between Kazeh and Gordokoro. They 
commence on January 1, 1862, and date from 
his departure from the capital of the kingdom 
called Karagwe, that abuts by one of its corners 
against the west shore of Nyanza, at its southern 
end. Here he seems to have made a most favor- 
able impression on the intelligent king, who gave 
him much needed information for his onward 
journey, franked his expenses and forwarded him 
with urgent and friendly recommendations to the 
powerful King of Uganda. Karagwe is a portion 
of a peculiarly interesting district. It occupies 
a shoulder of the eastern watershed of a territo- 
ry 200 miles broad, and some 6,000 feet above 
the sea level, that is studded with detached coni- 
eal hills, one at least of which attains the hight 
of 10,000 feet—the Montes Lune of Burton and 
Speke. The sources of the Nile rise in this ter- 
ritory—namely, the Luta Nzigi; so also does 
the souree of the Shire of Livingstone, if we 
may believe the reports now brought to us by 
Speke. It seems at length that the Tanganika 
lake is emptied, and not supplied, by a river at 
its southern end, and that this effluent feeds the 
Niassa lake, and through it, of course, the Shire. 
The Northern feeder of the Tanganika takes its 
rise in the land of which we have been speaking. 
It is evident, from a part of the present reports, 
that the missing papers would have enlarged on 
the fact that in Karagwe, Speke found himself in 
contact with a superior negro race, strongly and 
favorably contrasted with the tribes he had pre- 
viously seen, with the exception of Uganda,whith- 
er Speke now went, which is inhabited 4 a sim- 
ilar race. Their a lies along the Nyanza, 
and occupies a full half of both its western and 
its nerthern shores. The parent stream Of the 
Nile bounds Uganda on the east, as it issues from 
the middle of the southern boundary of the lake 
with a current one hundred and fifty yards in 
width, leaping over a fall of twelve feet in hight. 
The Nyanza has numerous other outlets from the 
same shore, which all converge upon the Nile 
and feed it at various points of its course ex- 
tending to a distance. of one hundred and fifty 
miles from the lake. : 

Speke describes the people of Uganda as “ the 
French” of these parts, from their sprightliness 
and good taste in behavior, dress and houses. 
Their ruler is absolute in his power; fortunately 
he showed great kindness and even affection for 
Speke. He knew well of the navigation of the 
White Nile by whites, and had occasionally re- 
ceived their bartered goods. He was exceeding- 
ly anxious for the establishment of a trading 
route to Gondokoro, but northern tribes blocked 
the way. Speke here found the north shore of 
the Nyanza to be almost concident with the 
equator. He conceives the lake to have formerly 
extended further than at present. Its banks are 
intersected at frequent intervals by what he calls 
“rush drains,” apparently small half-stagnant 
water courses, which drain that portion of the 
adjacent land he believes to have been formerly 
flooded by the lake. The present size of the 
Nyanza is considerable; it is about one-hundred 
and fifty miles in length and in breadth, but it 
appears to have no great depth. 

Speke further learned that other lakes have a 
share in feeding the Nile. One of them lies im- 
mediately to the east,« and is probably connected 
with Nyanza. It supplies the Asaa river, which 
runs into the Nile just above Gondokoro. The 
other is the Luta Nzigi, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, and which Mr. Baker is now en- 
zaged in examining. Captain Speke never saw 
it, but pictures it on his map as being annexed to 
the Nile, which enters it, after making a great 
bend at the easternmost part of its northern 
shoulder, and reissues at the westernmost part of 
the same. The lake is one hundred and twenty 
miles northwest of the Nyanza. Speke was hos- 
pitably delayed five months as a sort of State pris- 
oner at Uganda, for his movements were narrow- 
ly constrained ; thence he was passed on to the 
next kingdom—that of Ungoro—still inhabited 
by the same — Wahuma race, but by a far 
less advanced portion of them. North of Ungoro 
the South African family of languages, which has 
been universal thus far, suddenly ceased to be 
used, and the northern dialects took its place. 
Hitherto Speke had had no trouble about inter- 
preters, for one single language was understood 
more or less by a in every kingdom he 
passed through. Henceforth he could not get on 
in the least without Ungoro interpreters. The 
people, too, were far more barbarous. He then 
first saw people who lived in absolute nudity at 
Ungoro. There they adopted a scanty dress, out 
of deference to the customs of the place where 
they were strangers. Speke’s troubles and the 
procrastination of the King Kamrasi, when he 
was getting to the end of his journey, were most 
annoying, the barbarian endeavoring to take 
from him his only remaining chronometer. He 
succeeded, however, in seeing the Nile for two 
degrees of latitude north of the great lake or to 
latitude two degrees north. 
makes its great bend to the west to pass throu 
the Luta Nzigi lake, and Speke was obliged téf 
travel along the chord of the bend, a distance of 
seventy miles. He again struck the river at De 
Bono’s ivory station, in,latitude three degrees 
forty-five minutes, a few marches:south of Gondo- 
koro. There is an unex difference of level 
of 1,000 feet in the river before and after the 
bend, and in this interval highly inclined rapids 
or falls must occur. A | y of Turks (ivory 
traders) were the only occupants of the ion 
when Speke atrived, and they weldéoi him 





cordially. Aftér some daysthe camp broke up 


There the river — of these regions proving to be aurifer- 
us. 


and marched to Gonokoro, Speke accompanying 
them. They compelled the i natives to con- 
tribute porters, and I am so: to add that the 
narrative fully confirms the universal accounts of 
the inhuman treatment of the natives by these 
Turkish traders. Our traveler reached Gondo- 
koro on the 15th of February, and there met Mr. 
Baker. In his retrospect of the more civilized 
countries he had visited, or the three kingdoms 
of Karagwe, es and Ungoro, Speke unhesi- 
tatingly gives the preference to the first named, 
inasmuch as the King Rumanika is described as 
a person of character and intelligence, Miasa, the 
Sovereign of Uganda, being an amiable youth, 
surrounded by his wives ool delighting in field 
sports, while one of the rules of his Court seems 
to require the execution of one man per diem for 
the good of the State. The northernmost of these 
three kings, to the north of whose dominions the 
language changes entirely, is described asa mo- 
rose, suspicious, churlish creature, yclept Kam- 
rasi, whose chief occupation was the fattening of 
his wives and children till they could not stand, 
and in the practicing of witchcraft. Our tray- 
elers spent a whole year in getting through these 
three kingdoms, in no one of which had a white 
man ever been seen before, nor would our 
friends, in all probability, ever have escaped 
from their clutches had they not supplied their 
majesties with numerous presents, and if the 
kings had not eagerly desired to open a traffic 
with the whites. 

When the full narrative of this expedition is 
laid before the society, you will then have before 
you a most graphic and in parts an amusing ac- 
count of the customs and habits of various peo- 
ples of whom we never heard before, and the 
character and power of kings, to traverse whose 
dominions required a continual exertion of tact, 
vigilance and resolution that have proved the lead- 
er of the expedition to be as good a diplomatist as 
he is a gallant soldier. Looking at Speke only as 
a geographer, we of this society owe deep obli- 
gations to him. For he has determined by as- 
tronomical observations the latitude and longi- 
tude of all the important sites which he visited ; 
and, in transmitting these to us, he sent a wish 
that these should, if possible, be calculated and 
compared by competent authorities before he 
reaches England, and before his map was pub- 
lished. 

The determination of the reservoir from which 
the Nile flows will enable us to speculate with 
more accuracy than before on the regular peri- 
odicity of the rise of this stream in eant, and 
which is now generally attributed not to the mel- 
ting of the snows of the higher chain, but, in far 
the greater part, to the fall of the equatorial rains 
on the interior spongy upper basins, which, when 
supersaturated must fill to overflowing the lakes 
into which the waters pass, the periodicity being 
determined by the passage of the sun over the 
equator. And here I cannot but observe that if 
there remain any persons in the old fashioned er- 
roneous beliefthat the interior of Africa is a moun- 
tzinous, sandy desert, from which the sources of 
the Nile are derived, the discoveries of Burton 
and of Speke and Grant have as completely dis- 
pelled the illusion as respects the equatorial lat- 
itudes as the journey of Livingstone put ar end 
to a similar false hypothesis in the south of this 
great continent. Modern discovery has indeed 
proved the truth of the hypothesis which I ven- 
tured to suggest to you eleven years ago, that the 
true center of Africa is a great elevated watery 
basin, often abounding in rich lands, its large 
lakes being fed by numerous streams from adja- 
cent ridges, and its waters escaping to the sea b 
fissures and depressionsin the higher surround- 
ing lands. 

The other generalizations which have been es- 
tablished by Speke and Grant independently of 
the true source of the White Nile, are: 1. That 
the hypothetical chain of mountains which have 
been called the Mountains of the Moon, and 
which Ptolemy spoke of as traversing the equa- 
torial regions of Africa from east to west, have no 
such range as theoretically inferred by Dr. Beke. 
According to our travelers, they are simply a 
separate interior cluster of hills from which 
some small feeders of the Lake Victoria Nyanza 
proceed. In fact, the “ Montes Luns” of Bur- 
ton and Speke occupy the higher part of the cen- 
tral watershed between North and South Africa. 
Now, as they supply the Victoria Nyanza, and, 
consequently, the Nile, with some water, they 
may possibly send contributions to the Congo, in 
the- west, while to the south there seems now little 
doubt that their waters flow into the Lake 
Tanganika of Burton and Speke, and thence 
into the Nyassa of Livingston, as had been, indeed 
inferred, on what seems to me very sound reasons 
by Mr. Francis Gallen. 2. That the inhabitants 
of the kingdoms of Karagwe and Uganda, in the 
central ot equatorial parts of Africa, are much 
more civilized and advanced than the pote who 
live to the north, on the banks of the Nile, be- 
tween the Luke Victoria Nyanza and Gondokoro, 
the latter being for the most part these naked 
barbarians, probably the anthropophagi of Herod- 
otus, who have doubtless been the real impedi- 
ments during all ages to all explorations up the 
stream, or from north to South. 38. We learn 
that an acquaintance with the language of the 
natives on the east coast enabled the travelers 
to hold converse with many individuals in all the 
tribes and nations they passed through until they 
reached the above mentioned northern barbarians, 
whose —- is quite distinct from any dialect 
of Southern Africa. 4. From the notes of Speke 
on the geological structure of the countries he 
passed through, I infer there is no hope of any 
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An Immense Oil Well. 
The Harrisburg Union, of the 8th instant, says: 
“ One of the most valuable yeins of petroleum 
yet discovered was lately struck on the Farrell 
farm, Oil creek, Venango county, Pa. The well 
commenced flowing on Saturday last, the oil 
Spouting upto & hight of fifty feet, with a roar 


thousand barrels per day. A stop-cock was got 
vn after much trouble, and the flow can now be 
regulated to suit demand. Another flowing 
well in the vicinity was so affected by the open- 
ing of the new well that its yield decreased over 
three hundred barrels per day. The Farrel] 
well, which is about four hundred and fifty feet 
deep, was at last accounts flowing steadily at the 
rate of twelve hundred barrels a day. This, even 
at the prices now ruling at the wells, would 
yield the owners $3,600 a day. 





Rain in Summer. 
How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street. 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and gurgles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout. 
Across the window pane 
It pours and pours; 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
Like a river down the gutter roars, 
The rain, the welcome rain. 


—Longfellow. 
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A correspondent of the Tribune, with the army 
of the Potomac, gives the following sketch : 

“Among the unmarshalled rush of camp-follow- 
ers of the army, not the least note-worthy person- 
age is Miss Mary E. Walker, or “ Dr. Walker,” as 
she is usually styled, a legitimate daughter of Es- 
culapius, and apparently a lady of commendable 
philanthropy. She is a native of New-York, has 
received a regular medical education, and believes 
her sex ought not to disqualify her for the per- 
formance of deeds of mercy to the suffering he- 
roes of the Republic. Dressed in male habili- 
ments, with the exception of a girlish-looking 
straw hat, decked off with an ostrich feather, with 
a petite figure and feminine features, the tout en- 
semble is quite engaging. Her reputation is un- 
sullied, and she carries herself amid the camp 
with a jaunty air of dignity well calculated to re- 
ceive the sincere respect of the soldiers. She hag 
been with the army on several different occasions, 
was with it at Burnside’s defeat and more recently 
at Sedgwick’s crossing below Fredericksburg, 
where she was very active in her attention to our 
wounded. Shecan amputate a limb with the 
skill of an old surgeon, and administer medicine 
equally as well. Strange to say, that although she 
has frequently applied for a permanent position 
in the medical corps, she has never becn formally 
assigned to any particular duty. In case red-tape, 
etiquette or any conventional rule should prevent 
her from obtaining a place in the medical depart- 
ment, she intends to renew the offer of her servi- 
ces to the proper authorities at Washington. She 
is at present attached to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion.” 
— eee te = = 


Odors. 





M. Piesse, of London, believes he has dis- 
covered a gamut of odors; why may not 
those prosecuting inquiries in this direction 
find the original odors? As there are a 
very few primitive colors, of which all 
others are composed, so there may be a 
limited number of elementary odors, which, 
combined in various proportions, produce 
the variety we meet with in nature. The 
rose and a species of peony have precisely 
the same fragrance. According to M. Piesse, 
the rose geranium is an octave below. The 
sweet shrub or calacanthus has the identical 
scent of an early ripe apple. The hejiotrope 
and vanilla, the Persian lilac and nutmeg, 
the gillyflower and clove, the jasmine, lily 
and tulip, are other instances. Mignonette, 
grape flower, spirits of turpentine, and white 
rasberries, have the same odor, but in differ- 
ent proportions. It has been observed by 
cooks, that, when too large a quantity of the 
oil of lemon was used, the flavor of the dish 
was no longer lemon but turpentine. Quinces, 
in acertain state, have the flavor and odor 
of the onion. —F change. 





Americanizing Nortazrn Mexico.—Tho 
San Fransisco Bulletin says that the large in- 
vestments of capital in the deserted and unde- 
veloped mines of Northern Mexico promiso 
soon to Americanize that section, as, in addi- 
tion to the immense amount of machinery and 
other freight going there, can be added a con- 
stant flow of Californians, whose skill and 
knowledge of modern mining cannot fail to 
induce further emigration. The effect of this 
interest is already felt by tne San Francisco 
steamship line, which can now scarcely accom- 
modate the passengers offering, and still less 
the freight. Much freight is now sent by 
sail vessels which would be shipped by steam- 





like a hurricant, and escaping at the rate of two. 


er if proper facilities were afforded. 
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